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The red- 
brick bazaar 


You can tell that Metro’ historic 
marketplace really was a brewery. 
That’ part of its charm 


By Roma Senn 
unshine streams through the glass 
wall into the Brewery’s centre 

courtyard. On this crisp Friday 
morning, a small crowd checks out 
the vegetables, apples and baked 
goods. A vendor is selling fresh- 
frozen lamb from Styrofoam coolers. 
This is the new trial home for Hali- 
fax’s Farmers’ Market. But the 
Brewery is much more. By lunch 
time the place is hopping. People 
roam around, have lunch at one 

of the restaurants, check out the 
shops, stop for bread and flowers. 

The Brewery, a $12-million devel- 
opment on Hollis and Lower Water 
Streets, sounds like a trendy new 
place. It is and it isn’t. From the early 
19th century until 1971, it really was a 
brewery. Thirteen years ago, the City 
of Halifax declared it a landmark. 
When developers John Fiske and 
Hugh Smith bought these solid stone 
and brick buildings three years ago, 
they dreamed of creating a market- 
place, like Vancouver’s Granville 
Island or Boston’s Quincy Market, 
where consumers could buy fruit and 
vegetables, browse in the shops, drop 
in for a bite at one of the restaurants. 
‘“We want them to come here and 
spend time,’’ Hugh Smith says. ‘‘It’s 
not a 10-minute stop like going to a 
mall.”’ 

The Brewery isn’t like a mall. 
You won’t find fluorescent lights, 
shiny floors or escalators here. 

You won’t see the usual dreary 
chain stores or franchised restaurants. 
Instead, you find one-of-a-kind, 
owner-run businesses: Restaurants, 
cafés, bars, a flower shop, a pro- 
duce store, a bakery, a handcraft 
outlet. Some visitors say the Brewery 
seems cold, that there’s too much 
concrete. But the developers tried 

to retain the original look. ‘“We 
didn’t want to disguise the fact this 
is a brewery,’ Smith says. For 150 
years, Alexander Keith, and then the 
Oland family, brewed beer here. But 
to make it what it is today, an 
attractive shopping and office com- 
plex that melds historic and con- 
temporary design, the developers 
had to make changes — lots of them. 

When Smith and Fiske bought 
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the Brewery, it resembled a maze. 

It took weeks before construction 
workers even knew their way around. 
Because many of the rooms weren’t 
connected, workers often couldn’t 
walk from one room to another with- 
out first going outside. One night 
during the construction, police dis- 
covered a break-in and went in to 
pursue the thieves. At 2 a.m., they 
called architect Peter Klynstra. 

They were lost. 

For the architects, John Preston 
and Associates, calculating the inside 
floor space was like piecing together a 
puzzle, except that the pieces didn’t 
fit. ‘“‘Nothing was as it seemed,”’ 
Klynstra says. The architects found 
false walls, rooms and spaces com- 
pletely sealed off. Nothing was square; 
nothing parallel. ‘‘We didn’t have a 
complete image [of the Brewery] until 





After years of searching for a permanent home, the Halifax Farmer’s Market is trying out the Brewery’s inner courtyard 
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fairly long into the project,’’ Klynstra 
says. 

For 150 years, construction had 
hardly stopped. The Keiths and the 
Olands constantly expanded. When 
current-day architects started work on 
the project, they examined the 
building permits available only from 
1955, when the City of Halifax began 
keeping them. The Brewery file 
jammed two card trays. Obviously, the 
developers had to make the Brewery 
more accessible—especially for people 
in wheelchairs. With 77 rooms on 56 


levels (everyone seems to have a dif- 


ferent set of figures; these are 
Klynstra’s), they had their work cut 
out. Today, there are seven levels. 
Airy courtyards link the red-brick 
buildings. Recently, workers removed 
a small structure from courtyard one 
to make it possible to go from there to 





but he’s still as enthusiastic as a 





courtyard two. 

Smith credits his partner John 
Fiske, who developed Historic Proper- 
ties, for visualizing the Brewery as it 
is today. ““John Fiske can look at a 
building, look through walls and see 
what can happen,”’ he says. During 
the renovations, the developers prob- 
ably wondered at times if it could 
happen. 

As interest rates soared to 22%, 
the recession deepened. ‘““There 
we were building,’’ Smith says. 

Just as the economy began to im- 
prove, Nova Scotia electricians went 
on strike, delaying the project 

three months. 

These problems seem distant 
now as Hugh Smith conducts a 
quick tour of the Brewery. He’s 
probably done this tour 100 times, 
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boy scout on a camping trip. ““We 
opened up windows here,”’ he says, 
pointing out previously bricked-in 
casings. ‘‘We punched a wall from 
courtyard one to courtyard three.”’ 
Both Fiske and Smith worked closely 
with the architects and tried to 
change as little as possible. Where 

they did make changes, they made 

it obvious. ‘“We wanted people to 
recognize where we cut holes in 
walls,’’ Smith says. They wanted 
people to know ‘‘there’s a wall 

that Fiske and Smith did.”’ 

_ At Sanford’s, a swishy restaurant, 
original walnut panelling covers 
the walls. (Wreckers demolished 
the old Sanford’s, an informal spot 
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farther north on Hollis Street that 

served vegetarian fare.) In the 

1960s, the room served as an 

auditorium; now a bar stands where 

the stage used to be. Downstairs, 

Sidney’s Cellars, the lounge run by San- 

ford’s, remains much the same as 

when it served as the reception 

area for Oland’s Brewery. But 

why does a stone tunnel run smack 

down the middle? The tunnel runs 

from Keith Hall, the elegant stone 

house that Alexander Keith built 

next door in about 1823, to the 

courtyard. Brewery workers used 

to roll beer kegs through the tunnel. 
The Brewery has character. You 

can see it in the Brew House, 
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John and Barbara Manning with some 
sinfully rich desserts 

the Malt Plant with its original 

copper edging on the roof, the Bot- 
tling Plant, where, even earlier, 
stables used to be. The buildings, 

all constructed at different times, 

look different. No one tried to make 
them conform. ‘‘We didn’t want to 
make a Disneyland project,’’ says — 
Klynstra. 

You won’t meet Donald Duck or 
Mickey Mouse at the Brewery, but 
some Sunday, you might see clowns, 
jugglers and mime artists. They’ve 
performed at the Brewery Market, an 
antique and flea market held Sunday 
afternoons. Co-ordinator Helen Fleet 
prefers the name swap meet to flea 
market, but you still get the same 
stuff: Ceramic Smurfs, glass rings, 
paperbacks. There are, however, some 
fine items, such as a roll-top desk, a 
mahogany plant stand, paintings. For 
several years, antique dealers have 
tried unsuccessfully to set up a 
market. Fleet hopes the Brewery 
Market catches on. ‘‘My dream is a 
permanent collectors’ market,’’ she 
says. 

Some farmers’ market vendors, 
such as Stephen Evans, hope the 
twice-weekly market grows into a 
daily event. In fact, Evans, a trained 
butcher, would like ‘‘a full-fledged 
store’’ in what he considers a ‘‘perfect 
spot’’ downtown. The current setup is 
far from perfect. He sells lamb from 
Styrofoam coolers, which is like using 
a dating service: You don’t know what 
you’re getting. Still, he says business 
isn’t bad. ‘“We’ll all grow with it,’’ he 
says about the market. ) 

At first, most vendors didn’t want 
to be there. They complained about 
the lack of parking and the difficulty 
in unloading their goods. Late last 
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year, they voted against moving to the 
Brewery, but eventually agreed to try 
the location for a year. ‘‘I know some 
fellows who said, ‘There’s no way I’d 
move in there,’ ’’ says Reg Mannette, 
chairman of the market committee. 
‘“Now I can’t see them moving out in 
a year.’’ After years of searching for a 
permanent home, the farmers may 
have found one. 

For the first time in eight years, 
they held a winter market, and this 
summer, more farmers are expected to 
sell at the Brewery. Some will set up 
tables outside. In season, groups 
representing producers such as the 
blueberry growers also may set up 
stalls and show consumers how to use 
their product in cooking. ‘“There’s a 
big need for a market,’ Hugh Smith 
says. ‘‘We thought the ambience of 
these buildings might be the right 
location.’’ There are plans for a 
butcher and fish shop. 

Not all the Brewery merchants 
welcomed the farmers’ market; they 
worried about competition. The far- 

mers, who have lower overhead costs 


than the merchants, sometimes sell the 


same items. At least one commercial 
baker sells bread at the market. ‘‘At 
first I was upset,’’ says Mary 
Mohammed, of Mary’s Bread Basket. 
‘**Not anymore.’’ Mohammed, a 
friendly woman in a frilly mob cap, 
says the variety of baked goods gives 
consumers a choice. She sells whole- 
some breads—whole wheat with alfalfa 
sprouts, five-grain honey bread, Black 
Russian Rye. And she doesn’t cater 
only to people: She also makes whole 
grain dog biscuits. 

She’s happy with the Brewery loca- 
tion. ‘‘I didn’t want to be at a mall,”’ 
she says. “‘They’re too impersonal. I 
felt this was the place.’’ So did Bar- 
bara and John Manning. They run 
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Desserts Plus, a bakery and café that 
serves full-course meals and sinfully 
rich desserts—Chocolate Créme 
Charlotte, Raspberry Almond Log, 
Mocha Mousse Supreme.Barbara does 
much of the baking and cooking 
herself. 

The Brewery is loaded with good 
food, from humongous smoked meat 
sandwiches and rib-sticking soups at 
the City Deli to chicken curry and 


puris at the casual Roti. Mary 
Mohammed says the brewery ‘‘will 
become a fine food mecca.’’ It may be 


on its way. 
A brewery wouldn’t be much of a 


brewery, of course, if you couldn’t get 
a pint of ale. At Alexander’s, a lively 
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pub named after the original Mr. 
Keith, college kids and office workers 
rub shoulders on two levels, and in 
sight of two big vats that were used to 
brew beer. Downstairs, in the wine 
bar, you can order 20 kinds of wine. 
If you’d rather sip espresso, try the 

Café Prague, where you can also catch 
up on out-of-town newspapers hanging 
on the wall. Owner Andrew Sperlich 
ran a similar business in Montreal, 
and he hopes it will catch on here as a 
place to go for good conversation. 

The Brewery is already catching on 
as a good place to visit. ‘‘It has turned 
out as beautiful as we hoped,”’’ says a 
not-so-objective Hugh Smith. ‘“‘It will 
be a place people want to come to.’"© 
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How to grow 
your own 
groceries 





Even apartment-dwellers can pro- 
vide veggies, says Carol Bowlby. 

Here are her secrets for urban 
gardening 


By Polly Bennell 


A nyone, anywhere can have a garden,”’ 
Carol Bowlby says. ‘‘It doesn’t matter 
whether you live in the city or in an apart- 
ment.’’ Bowlby can back that up. Her 
small backyard on Williams Street in 
Halifax is a fantastic veggie production 
plant. A walk through the small passage- 
way between her house and the neighbor- 
ing one during prime growing season is 
like exiting a subway tunnel into a jungle. 
Bright colors and shapes abound, all grow- 
ing, and mostly edible. 2 

‘*T had virtually no soil to speak of 
when I started,”’ she says, ““‘but now, from 





Bowlby grows more than 30 vaie".c. .. fruit and vegetables in her 260-square-foot garden 


Qa 


a space that’s about the size of a large liv- 
ing room, I provide almost all of the fresh 
vegetables my family of five uses for about 
seven months of the year.’’ Although her 
various small plots total only about 260 
square feet (roughly equivalent to a 17 x 17 
garden), she produces enough food for her 
family, enough to give away to friends, 
enough to freeze plenty for winter use, and 
enough to sell the surplus at the Halifax 
farmers’ market. One suspects the lady 
knows a few things about growing. 
Bowlby, who grows more than 30 
varieties of fruits and vegetables in her 
very small yard, has taught gardening at 
the YMCA and Ecology Action Centre, 
lectured on organic gardening at the Nova 
Scotia Museum, written extensively on 
organic gardening methods, and is the 
subject of the recent National Film Board 
production My Urban Garden. While she’s 
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an acknowledged expert, she says that 
what she does is within any city dweller’s 
grasp, given determination, elbow grease 
and proper growing techniques. Her 
secrets: Organic soil preparation, starting 
early, growing crops suitable for the 
climate, and creative use of limited space. 

**Soil is really the foundation of it all,”’ 
she says. ‘“Without considering that first, 
city or country, you can’t garden. But 
because there isn’t good soil in the city to 
start with doesn’t mean you give up the 
operation.”’ 

When she moved into her present 
home eight years ago, she found her 
backyard “‘mostly rock and hardpan.’’ But 
Bowlby, who grew up on a farm in On- 
tario, was undaunted. ‘There isn’t 
anywhere in this city, and I think most 
others, where you can’t get literally tons of 
leaves, which are excellent for improving 
the soil.’ She scavenged bags of leaves, 
grass clippings, sawdust and seaweed—all 
free, and all considered ‘“‘garbage’’—to 
build up her soil. By composting these 
waste organic materials with manure, she 
says, anyone can turn even the worst ur- 
ban soil into land that is rich and 
productive. 

Bowlby gardens in small raised beds 


Urban farming: for 
Jresh food and savings \ 
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A new how-to film from the National Film 
Board shows you all kinds of organic growing 
tips especially adapted for Canadian cities. See 
how to create a bountiful harvest whether you 
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Featuring Halifax gardener Carol Bowlby 
Directed by Polly Bennell 
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work at in a small space, easier to contain 
the soil, and keeps it loose because you’re 
not walking on it.”’ 

She beats the cool Nova Scotia climate 
by starting as many things indoors as she 
can and transplanting them outside when 
the soil and weather are warm enough. She 
also uses tricks such as covering up young 
plants with old storm windows and mak- 
ing miniature greenhouses out of old 
vinegar jugs to provide even, warm grow- 
ing temperatures. 

She plants cool weather crops as early 
as the ground can be worked — often as 
early as March. ‘“That way, those early 
crops are finished when it’s warm enough 
for other things to go into the soil, making 
good use of limited space as well as getting 
an early harvest.’ 

Another space-saver she employs is to 
grow vegetables vertically. <“Tomatoes, 
squash, beans and peas can all be trained 
to grow upward rather than outward, 
making very good use of limited space.”’ 
She emphasizes, however, that success 
with this sort of thing depends largely on 
highly enriched organic soil. She’s also a 
proponent of container gardening, ‘‘an 
excellent way for city people to make use 
of little or no gardening space.’’ She grows 
“‘salad by the pail,’’ which she sells at the 
farmer’s market, and finds that the min- 
lature gardens ‘‘are a very popular item 
with apartment people, because they can 
have a fresh-picked salad from a tiny little 
bucket.”’ 

She replants constantly throughout the 
growing season. “‘By never leaving a bare 
patch, the garden keeps producing well 
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into the fall.’’ As far as garden pests go, 
she observes, ““every garden has bugs, 
mine included. But because the soil is very 
healthy, the plants are then very healthy, 
so the insects don’t cause enough damage 
to seriously interfere with my harvest.”’ 

Any form of gardening requires hard 
work. But Bowlby says a strong moti- 
vating factor for a Halifax gardener is the 
high cost of store-bought produce. ‘““Think 
of the cost of a satisfying vegetarian meal 
for five people. Then project that savings 
through every single day for seven months 
of the year. At a low-end approximation of 
about $4 per meal, that’s savings of over 
$800. And there’s a quality and freshness 
upon which a dollar value just can’t be 
placed.”’ 

Aside from the financial benefits, she 
says, one of the most satisfying parts of 
gardening “‘is to have at table a meal that 
comes from your own soil. . . your own 
hands. It’s satisfying because you know 
where the food has come from and the 
stages it’s gone through.’’ And, she adds 
quietly, ‘‘I think it’s very important for 
city people to be able to watch and nurture 
a growing thing.”’ 

Other metro gardeners share her 
enthusiasm. North-end Halifax residents 
Alan Gray and Susan Marmaroff shared a 
load of trucked-in topsoil with neighbors 
Lesley Griffiths and Richard Wilcox to get 
their gardens under way, but now main- 
tain soil quality by using manure provided 
by a local man who raises fancy pigeons 
and by composting kitchen wastes and 
leaves. Marmaroff laughingly admits that 
she is not beyond snagging an occasional 
carton of vegetable trimmings from the 
supermarket to haul home for the compost 
bin. Friends and neighbors like to get into 
the soil-building act, too. ““We have a 
friend who brings his kitchen wastes in 
from Cowie Hill once a week to dump into 
our compost,’ Marmaroff says. ““He takes 
it to his country garden during the sum- 
mer, and just can’t stand to see it go to 
waste during the winter months.”’ Griffiths 
adds, ‘‘Sometimes I think there’s more 
allure in building up the soil than in grow- 
ing the plants.”’ 

Both families say that the most com- 
mon comments they receive are ones of 
astonishment over how much can be 
grown in a small space. ‘‘I don’t know 
whether we’re shining examples,”’ Grif- 
fiths comments, ‘“but in the summertime 
we don’t have to buy any produce.”’ 
Besides a standard mix of garden vege- 
tables, the adjoining backyards of the two 
families produce an astounding array of 
herbs, including sage, thyme, oregano, 
basil, lemon balm, chives, Egyptian 
onions, chevril, parsley, tarragon, dill, sor- 
rell, borage, lovage, wormwood, angelica, 
rosemary, lavender, coriander and five 
kinds of mint. 

The neighbors have a casual sharing 
arrangement on items such as tools and 
extra seedlings, but a formal one re- 
garding grapes. ‘“We grow the 
grapes,’’ say Griffiths and Wilcox, 
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‘fand Sue makes the jam, which we all 
share.”’ 

The Halifax Community Gardens 
Association provides a solution for city 
dwellers who have no gardening space at 
all. ‘“The club was started in 1981 with the 
idea of getting allotments from the city,”’ 
explains association treasurer Jim Sharpe. 
*‘But we ran into objections from residents 
near the site we had requested because 
they wanted to keep open city parklands as 
a free space to run their dogs.’’ The group 





hink of the cost 

of a satisfying 
vegetarian meal for. 
five people. Then 
project that savings 
through every 
single day for 
seven months of 
the year. At a low- 
end approximation 
of about $4 per 
meal, that’s sav- 
ings of over $800 


couldn’t get gardening space from the city, 
but did get a small plot of otherwise 
unused lawn from the Technical Univer- 
sity of Nova Scotia (TUNS). 

~ Sandwiched between the TUNS gym- 
nasium, a parking lot, a garage and a play- 
ing field, the community garden allots par- 
ticipating gardeners a space roughly 10 by 
10 or the equivalent of 100 square feet. ‘‘I 
would say that if it were well managed, a 
plot that size could support the produce 
needs of two people for six months — from 
June to November in Halifax,”’ says 
Sharpe, who’s assistant director of contin- 
uing education at Saint Mary’s University. 
‘‘Besides providing landless gardeners 
fresher and more nutritious produce, com- 
munity gardens turn unused space into 
green areas, and provide a mode of recrea- 
tion and social interaction for city people.”’ 
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While TUNS has guaranteed the group 
its community plot for the coming growing 
season, the university may soon have to 
reclaim the land for new construction, so 
the association continues to seek allotment 
space from the city. The most recent road- 
block in its quest was the expressed fear 
that a community garden would attract 
vandals. Sharpe says there’s been little 
theft at the present location. Club member 
Randy Angus adds, ‘‘Our bigger problem 
for a while was soccer balls crashing down 
on the garden from the adjacent playing 
field.”’ 

Angus, a marine biologist who partici- 
pates in the community garden at TUNS, 
last year decided to allot himself a two-by- 
four-foot gardening space on his Clayton 
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Park apartment balcony. “I only gave 
myself two by four feet because I like to 
barbecue, too,’’ he says. ‘‘I boxed off the 
space and filled it with soil, then planted 
carrots. They grew straight down two 
inches, hit the concrete, turned 90 degrees 
and kept going — making a new turn 
every two inches.”’ This year, he plans to 
try tomatoes and potatoes in buckets on 
the balcony, and to grow lettuce in his 
office at work for lunchtime salads. 
Whether it’s in a backyard plot, a bucket 
on a balcony or a piece of common ground 
provided by a beneficent institution, these 
metro residents are proving that you can 
grow groceries in the city. Carol Bowlby’s 
parting words of advice: ‘‘Start small, im- 
prove the soil, and move on from there”? © 
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Restaurant 11:30 a.m. - 12 a.m. 
Downstairs Lounge 
11:30 a.m. - 2 a.m. 


423-5995 


“DOWNSTAIRS © 


Spring Garden Rd. at Brunswick 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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The greenhorn’s tip sheet 


Mi: first garden down on the 
South Shore was a real success 


— except for the broccoli. Because it 
was a favorite vegetable, three long 
rows had been planted, and came up 
shiny, green and healthy. While the 
broccoli smelled better and better as 
the summer wore on, the edible 
““heads’’ were taking their time mak- 
ing an appearance. When I confessed 
my perplexity to a visiting, experi- 
enced gardener, he pinched off one of 
the fragrant leaves, smelled it, and in- 
formed me that my broccoli crop was 
the herb basil. 

Then there was the time we 
decided to fertilize in the fall by dig- 
ging outdated ‘‘bait’’ from the local 

ish plant into the soil, sure that the 
following summer’s garden would be 
fabulous. After all, hadn’t earlier 
North American gardeners planted a 
fish at the base of each drill of corn? 
But the bait was planted too shallow; 
the ground froze and hove it upward; 
midwinter thaw came; and the gulls 
and ravens found the garden plot a 
delightful, if stinky, restaurant. Had a 
great crop of mackerel carcasses that 
year. 

But now I’m convinced that even I 
could produce a glorious garden. Here 
are Carol Bowlby’s tips for first-time 
city gardeners: 

Prepare or create soil organically 
The first year, do a soil test (free from 
provincial departments of agriculture) 
to determine pH. Then, remove and 
set aside the top six to eight inches of 
soil. Loosen, but don’t turn, the 
remaining soil as far as possible, and 
remove visible debris such as roots 
and rocks. Chop the sods removed 
from the top of the garden site and 
place them on top of the loosened sub- 
soil. Then add a eight to 12-inch 
“‘sandwich’’ of alternating layers of 
aged manure and organic material 
such as leaves, seaweed, grass clip- 
pings and kitchen vegetable wastes. 
Return the top soil and rake in five 
pounds of bone meal and three 
pounds of wood ash per 100 

square feet. 

Select crops suitable for your space 
and climate 

To get the most produce from the 
least space, use crops that produce 
continuously and take little space to 
grow, such as broccoli, brussels 
sprouts, cucumber, herbs, lettuce, 
parsley, parsnips, pole beans and snow 
peas. Be sure to select tomato varieties 
suited to the climate, and train them 
to grow upward. Place tallest to 
shortest crops from north to south; 
don’t try to grow vegetables ill-suited 
to the space, climate or season. 


Start early, finish late 

Plant some things as soon as the 
ground can be worked. Cress, green 
onions from sets, kale, lettuce, peas, 
radishes, spinach, chard and turnip 
greens can withstand some frost. 
Cover your planting with clear plastic 
to help warm the soil, then remove 
plastic once seedlings appear. Replant 
cool weather crops again in mid-to-late 
summer to keep the garden producing 
until the final fall freeze-up. Use 
transplants when possible. Start seed- 
lings indoors about six weeks before it 
will be warm enough for the crop to 
survive outdoors. This gives you a 
headstart on the growing season. For 
crops that don’t transplant well, 
pre-sprout the seeds indoors before 
planting. 
Make the very best use of your 
space 

Plant in blocks rather than rows 
for many more times the vegetable 
production and less weeding, water- 
ing, digging and feeding. Interplant 
crops with different maturity times. 
For example: Tomatoes (slow grow- 
ing) with lettuce (fast growing), or 
broccoli (slow) with green onions 
(fast). Grow in succession. As soon as 
one crop is harvested, put more seeds 
or plants into the same space. For ex- 
ample, once early peas are finished, 
plant summer lettuce seedlings in that 
same spot; and once the lettuce has 
come and gone, use the space to grow 
radishes for a fall crop. Grow verti- 
cally. Pole beans, peas, cucumbers, 
melons, pumpkins, squash, tomatoes 
and zucchini can all be trained upward 
on net, fences or poles to take up very 
little space. Plant in containers. Make 
drainage holes, then fill the container 
with a mixture of manure and good 
soil lightened with vermiculite or rot- 
ted sawdust. Plant, water and mulch 
well and put in any sunny spot. In a 
two to three-gallon container try 
beans, green onions, herbs, lettuce, 
peppers or radish. For five-gallon con- 
tainers try tomatoes or zucchini. 
Recommended reading 
How to Grow More Vegetables, by John 
Jeavons 
The Self. Sufficient Gardener, by John 
Seymour 
Square Foot Gardening by Mel 
Bartholemew 
Harrowsmith Magazine 
Organic Gardening Magazine 
Seed catalogues 
Halifax Seed Co. Ltd., 5880 es St., 
Halifax B3K 2B7 
Stokes Seeds Ltd., Box 10, 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2R 6R6 
Vesey s Seeds Ltd., York, P.E.1. 
COH 1P0 Cc 
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These kids 


are really in 
the swim 


Why not? As members of the Dart- 
mouth Crusaders, they’re part of the 
top swim club in Atlantic Canada 





t 4:15 p.m. the pool at the Dartmouth 

Sportsplex is afloat with bobbing 
heads in colorful bathing caps. A young- 
ster bellyflops into the pool. Ouch! On 
land, kids limber up before jumping in. 
An instructor demonstrates how to do the 
butterfly stroke to a group of swimmers. 
In the eight-lane pool kids expertly slice 
the water, doing the difficult stroke. 

These kids swim with the Dartmouth 

Crusaders Swim Club, a club for swim- 
mers (from about seven to 20) who can 
just make it across the 25-metre pool to 
swimming sensations such as 16-year-old 
Marie Moore of Dartmouth. She’s a high 





oore: Some say she Ss just warming up 


school student with a good chance of mak- 
ing the Canadian team which will compete 
in the Los Angeles Olympics in July. The 
Crusaders are getting a good name: It’s the 
top-ranked swim club in Atlantic Canada; 
last year it ranked seventh at the national 
championships and placed in the top 10 at 
the junior national championships. It’s one 
of the largest swimming clubs in Canada 
and its head coach, David Fry, wants it to 
be one of the best. ‘‘I’d like to see the 
Crusaders develop a tradition of excellence 
provincially, nationally and internation- 
ally,’’ Fry says. 

The club’s already on its way thanks in 
part to Fry’s strong coaching. (He coaches 
the top swimmers in the 191-member club 
while Kevin Ross coaches the age-group 
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athletes.) Fry’s a lean, likable elementary 
school teacher who obviously loves swim- 
ming. He’s coached the Crusaders from a 
small recreational swim club to a nationally 
ranked contender. He describes his style of 
teaching as ‘‘somewhere from very auto- 
cratic to democratic.”’ 

For years Fry has coached Andrew 
Cole, 21, of Dartmouth. Cole, who set a 
Canada Games record in 1981 and won a 
gold medal, says Fry’s one of the best. © 
‘*He understands people and knows how 
to motivate them,’’ Cole says. At the start 
of the season Fry sets out goals for his 
swimmers — and the whole club — which 
at first seem impossible. ‘“But he knows 
what you are capable of doing,’’ Cole says. 
Cole is currently gearing up for the Olym- 


In 1820 
it was a 
famous Brewery 


Now it is the 


R 


Ny 


pic trials in June in Toronto. For the 


Sec- 


ond straight year the Atlantic Universities 
Athletic Association has named Cole, a 
student at Dalhousie University, swimmer 


of the year. . 


As Fry talks about swimming at the 
Crusaders’ new home, the spanking new 
Dartmouth Sportsplex, his eyes dart over 
to the pool where the club’s top competi- 
tive swimmers are practising. ‘‘I want to 
deal with this,’’ he says running down the 
bleachers to talk to a swimmer with a 


chronic shoulder problem. 


Marie Moore isn’t in the pool today. 
Fry has given her a few days off because 
she’s just returned home from an interna- 
ional swimming competition in Paris. 


There she won a gold medal in the 


herr With a glittering array of restaurants, 
coffeehouses, bakeries, flower shops, gift and 


yarn stores, travel services, wine bars and 


lounges. 


A fun place to visit, * 
where you can find fresh 


Gh 
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produce from the fields of Nova Scotia and fresh fish 
off the seas of Nova Scotia. 


: wal see 


staal, oe 


On the Halifax 
waterfront: 
Lower Water Street at 
Salter. 429-8003. 


Alexanders Pub and Wine Bar: Sanford’s Restaurant and Sidney’s Cellar: Roti Restaurant: 
Café Prague: City Deli and Coffee House: Desserts Plus: Mary’s Breadbasket: Sweets ’N 
Smokes: Flowers a la Cart: Past and Presents: McCumbers’ Fresh Produce: Intra Fraser and 


Hoyt Travel Service: 
Clipper Marine 


Metro Copy Centre : 


The Butcher’s Shop: Captain Ed’s Seafood: 


Home of the City Farmers’ Market and Nova Scotia Sport 


Heritage Centre. 
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Cole: ‘‘It doesn't bother me if | don’t beat them’”’ 


Affordable European 08 
Kitchens! 


Modular cabinetry in several Euro Mobel Studio 
woods and laminate finishes. 2651 Dutch Village Rd., 





Jade Halifax 
ee interior design Nitue etl 
(at the Armdale 
Make your kitchen chet 
work for you! 902 421 1712 
' ate 
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200-metre butterfly. Moore, a Grade 11 
student at Prince Andrew High, also 
won a bronze medal at the Pan- 
American Games in Caracas, Venezuela, 
last summer; a gold medal in the but- 
terfly at the Hapoel in Tel Aviv, Israel; a 
third-place win in a tri-meet with the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in Leeds, 
England. She holds a Canadian record in 
the 100-metre butterfly. Right now 
Moore can’t look beyond the 1984 
Olympics but says she has at least 
another five years of competitive swim- 
ming ahead of her. Some people say 
she’s just warming up. ‘‘I think her best 
is yet to come,’’ says Crusaders’ 
president Alan Bruce. 

Moore, a sturdy (‘Don’t ask me how 
much I weigh’’) five-foot-11 is a natural 
talent but she works hard too. It’s still 
pitch black when she crawls out of bed 
at 5:15 a.m. every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. By 5:30 she’s on her way to 
swim practice. There she joins 21 other 
competitive swimmers for on-land stretch- 
ing exercises before plunging into the 
pool for a 1!/2 hour practice. After high 
school classes finish at 3 p.m. Moore 
buses back to the Sportsplex for an hour 
of calisthenics and weight training and 
another 1!/2 hours in the pool. She 
swims six days a week. Before winter 
sets in, top swimmers like Moore 
strengthen their upper bodies by lying 
on their stomachs on four-wheel carts 
and negotiating them up a steep hill, 
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using only their arms. They get funny 
looks from passing motorists. 

Sound rough? But coach Fry is care- 
ful to let the kids grow with the sport. 
““We try to set reasonable goals,’’ he 
says. For instance, the club doesn’t 
generally let kids under 12 train before 
school. ‘‘They’re too young,”’ he says. 
‘With this kind of sport there’s a high 
risk of burn-out.’’ Fry isn’t just con- 
cerned with winning: ‘‘The first and 
primary goal is that kids enjoy the 
program.’”’ 

They certainly seem to enjoy the 
sunny pool near the Macdonald Bridge. 
Swimming seems like good clean fun, es- 






Re: = 
me reg ee eT 


pecially compared with the rough-and- 
tumble sports such as hockey and foot- 
ball. Parents like that, Alan Bruce says, 
and enrol their young kids. When young 
hopefuls see what swimmers such as 
Halifax’s Nancy Garapick (formerly of 
the rival Halifax Trojans) can do they’re 
buoyed up. ‘‘Swimming is one of the 
few sports that Canada 1s competitive in 
worldwide,’’ Bruce says. 

That’s probably because swimming 
is a well-organized sport in Canada. 
Many organizations offer learn-to-swim 
programs and some kids eventually join 
competitive swim clubs. Ideally, Fry 
would like the Crusaders to offer classes 
from the learn-to-swim level as do some 
of the most successful aquat.c clubs. 
‘“We would be able to introduce to them 
at a very young age,’’ Fry says, “‘to 
some of the practices of competitive 
swimming.’’ Right now there may be 
potential Nancy Garapicks out there his 
club just isn’t meeting. 

When the Crusaders moved to the 
centrally located Sportsplex (the club 
used to be located at CFB Shearwater, 
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outside Dartmouth) membership 
jumped. Even though it costs the club 
more in pool rentals (nearly $27,000 in 
1983) most agree it’s worth it. ““‘We now 
have access to an eight-lane, 25-metre 
pool, plus a warming pool in the most 
pleasant surroundings imaginable,”’ 
says past president Louis Deveau. Each 
year the club, with an annual budget of 
about $88,000, runs a successful citrus 
fruit sale and swim-a-thon to raise 
money. 

As the kids sail up and down the pool 
it’s unlikely they think about fund- 
raising. Most are working to better their 
times. ‘‘Swimming,’’ Alan Bruce says, 
“is a tremendous confidence builder.”’ 
One day a swimmer might do the course 
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If you want to make everything 
you do better, start by making 
yourself better. 


in two minutes; the next day in one 
minute 59 seconds. ‘‘He’s achieved 
something all on his own,”’ Bruce says. 
Andrew Cole, who’s swum since the age 
of six, agrees that an improvement 
makes it all worthwhile. So do the close 
swimming friends most competitors 
seem to make. Still, at times Cole, who’s 
soft spoken and reflective, used to 
wonder if he missed out on other things 
because he swam so much. Now he 
knows he hasn’t. With a few more years 
of competitive swimming ahead he’s 
sticking with it, not so much for the win 
as for the race. ‘‘It doesn’t bother me if I 
don’t beat them,”’ he says, ‘‘as long as 
we’ ve pushed each other. ”’ 

— Roma Senn 
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The Canadian movement for personal fitness. 





FINE BONE CHINA 
a CRYSTAL SOUVENIRS 


UNUSUAL GIFTS - 
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| a 7 of fine china 


Very distinctive gifts. Very affordable prices. 
Historic Properties 429-2355 
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ART GALLERIES & 
MUSEUMS 


Art Gallery of Nova Scotia. May 
25-July 30: ohn O’Brien (1832-1891): 
Marine painter. A major exhibit by one 
of the most promising artists of pre- 
confederation Canada. He illustrated 
ship portraits for Nova Scotia owners, 
naval arrangements and voyage narra- 
tives that portray our sailing age. 6152 
Coburg Road, 424-7542. Hours: Mon., 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10 a.m. - 5:30 
p.m.; Thurs., 10-9 p.m.; Sun., 12 - 
5:30 p.m. 

Dartmouth Heritage Museum. May 14 
- June 3: Patrick Wall: Photography. 100 
Wyse Road. For information call 
421-2300. 

Eye Level Gallery. May 1-19: A 
sculptural installation by Montreal artist 
Eva Brandl. She presents a large-scale 
installation composed of four objects 
and one large image projected ona 
screen; Stephen Horne, an installation; 
Richard Robertson, sound installation. 
An audio-visual project that probes the 
question of existence and nonexistence, 
creation and dissolution, individual and 
collective consciousness, the absolute 
and relative qualities of time and space. 
1585 Barrington Street, Suite 306. For 
information call 425-6412. 

Saint Mary’s University Art Gallery. 
May 1 - June 10: Recent Works by Anna 
Syparek, of Antigonish, N.S. A realist 
watercolorist, Syparek recently won a 
Greenshields Award to further her 
studies in art. On May 18, 19 she con- 
ducts a watercolor workshop. SMU 
campus, 429-9780. Hours: Tues., 
Wed., Thurs., 1-7 p.m.; Fri., 1-5 p.m.; 
Sat. & Sun., 2-4 p.m. 

Mount Saint Vincent University Art 
Gallery. May 11 - June 10: Breaking 
with Tradition. A major juried exhibit of 
43 original contemporary quilts from 
throughout North America. The artists 
extend traditional quilt-making techni- 
ques using a variety of methods. In con- 
nection with the exhibit, the national 
quilting association meets in Halifax, 
May 24 to 26. For more information 
contact Betty MacDonald, 477-1930. 
May 11 - June 10: Night Painting. 
Twenty- five mixed-media works by Ilsa 
Berzins, of Halifax. The artist says these 
‘*meditative landscapes’’ deal with 
growth and transformation. Bedford 
Highway, 443-4450. Hours: Mon.-Fri., 
9a.m.-5p.m.; Tues. till9 p.m. Sat. & 
Sun. 12-5 p.m. 


IN CONCERT 


Dalhousie Arts Centre. May 2: Theatre 
Beyond Words combines music, sound 
and vocals to explore the universal 
language of laughter. The troupe laughs 
even at the misguided, the mundane and 
the unfortunate — not by mocking but 
rather with a sensitive and intelligent 
understanding of human nature. May 4: 
Stadacona Band. A concert in aid of the 
military police’s Canadian Blind 
Children’s Fund. Lt. (N) Ron 
McCallum conducts with guest conduc- 
tor Lt.-Cdr. J. F. McGuire, Lt.-Cdr. G. 
L. Morrison and Lt. (N) Ben 
Templaars. Selections include the 
Aspen Overture, Scheherezade and A 
Traditional Sunset Ceremony. For in- 
formation call 426-5504. May 19: 
Symphony Nova Scotia’s Chamber 
Music Series. Featuring works by 
Mozart, Debussy and Ravel. Dunn 
Theatre. May 23: Symphony Nova Scotia 
with Boris Brott conducting. Features 
prima ballerina Veronica Tennant and 
works by Sousa, Mascagni, Borodin, 
Prokofiev and Khatchaturian. For more 
information call 421-7311. 





Eye Level Gallery. May 11, 12: Louise 
Hoyt, Sheilagh Hunt, Sherry Lee 
Hunter, all of Halifax, perform an 
orginal choreographed dance. 1585 
Barrington Street, Suite 306. For infor- 
mation call 425-6412. 

Mount Saint Vincent University. May 
27: Fim and Rosalie, a children’s concert 
with the nationally known duo from 
Toronto. They combine original and 
traditional works in a colorful musical 
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array. Advanced tickets available at 
Kiddie-Kobbler and Woozles. Spon- 
sored by the Barbara Goldberg Chapter, 
Halifax Hadassah-Wizo. 

Saint Mary’s University Art Gallery. 
May 2: Concert. Violinist Chantal Juillet 
and Pianist William Tritt perform 
works by Beethoven, Brahams, Bartok, 
Prevost, Saint Saens and Ysaye. For in- 
formation call 429-9780. 

Neptune Theatre. June 7, 8, 9, and 14, 
15, 16. The Gondoliers. Considered one 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s best works. A 
spoof on mistaken identity. One of two 
Venetian gondoliers is presumed to be 
the King of Barataria. This Gilbert and 
Sullivan Society of Nova Scotia produc- 
tion features Ray Grant, Jack Wenaus, 
Diane Ashworth and Brenda Joudrey. 
Tickets available at Neptune’s box of- 
fice. For information call 429-7070. 


FESTIVALS 


Scotia Festival of Music Dalhousie 
Arts Centre. May 27- June 10: Sco- 

tia Chamber Players present a two- 
week celebration in the study and 
performance of chamber music. Inter- 
nationally known masters conduct 
classes in chamber music, violin, 

viola, cello, piano, harpsichord, 
tympani and percussion. Faculty in- 
cludes The Orford String Quartet, 
Louis Charbonneau, Jaime Laredo, 
violin; Panayis Lyras, piano; Donald 
Miller, percussion; John Rapson, 
clarinet: Nathaniel Rosen, cello; Brad- 
ford Tracey, harpsichord; William Tritt; 
piano; Victor Yampolsky, conductor/ 
violin. Festival highlight subscrip- 

tion series, young artists’ chamber 
music and master classes open to 

the public. For more information 

call Scotia Chamber Players, 429-9467. 
Festival Acadien d’Halifax. Halifax. 
May 25-27: On Friday a banquet at the 
Chateau Halifax marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the Acadian flag and anthem. 
The choir Les Voix d’Acadie performs. 
Saturday Scotia Square hosts a pro- 
vincial arts and crafts display. There’s 
also children’s entertainment. That 
evening at Saint Mary’s University 
Nova Scotia Acadian artists perform. A 
dance with the band ‘‘Eclipse’’ follows. 
A mass on Sunday at Saint Patrick’s 
Church, Brunswick Street, wraps up the 
festivities. For more information call 
434-5709. 

Kermesse. Dalhousie University. 

June 2: The 73rd annual one-day 

fair presented by the auxiliary of 

the Izaak Walton Killam Hospital 

for Children. The fair features 

painted baskets, trays and stools; 
knitted sweaters, smocked dresses, 
books, baked goodies and plants. 
Kermesse holds an art gallery ex- 
hibiting and selling works by re- 

gional artists. For the children 

there are fair rides, clowns and 
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The Ice House Lounge. 300 Prince 
Albert Road, Dartmouth Weekly enter- 
tainment. May 7-12: Rox; May 28 - June 
2: Southside. Hours: Mon. - Fri., 11:30 
a.m. -2a.m.; Sat., 5 p.m. - 2 a.m. 
Peddler’s Pub. Lower Level, Delta 
Barrington Hotel. To May 5: Mainstreet; 
May 6-12: The Aviators; May 14-19: 
Tokyo and Rose; May 28-June 2: Track. 
Hours: Mon. - Wed., 1] a.m. - 11 p.m.; 
Thurs. - Sat., 11 a.m. - 12 midnight. 
Teddy’s Piano Bar at Delta Barrington 
Hotel. Throughout May: 

JF. P. Ellis. Hours: Mon.-Sat., 9-1 a.m. 


Happy hour between 5-7 p.m. 


a magician. Doctors at the IWK run 
‘*Doc’s Dogs’’ a hot dog stand. 
Money raised at Kermesse helps pay 
for medical equipment for the hos- 
pital. Hours: 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


SPORTS 


The great Canadian Participaction 
Challenge. May 16: Organizers want 

» Haligonians to participate in 15 minutes 
of continuous physical activity as part of 
National Physical Activities Week. You 
can do anything to increase your heart 
rate: Walk, run, swim, cycle or skip. At 
noon join the “‘walk around the clock’’ 
on Citadel Hill. Everyone, from chil- 
dren in daycare centres and schools to 
senior citizens, can participate. The aim 
is to involve as many people as possible 
and challenge Sudbury, a city about the 
same size as Halifax. After you’ve exer- 
cised you call a pre-publicized number 
to let organizers know you’ve par- 
ticipated. Last year Halifax challenged 
Regina and won. 





CLUB DATES 


Lord Nelson Beverage Room, 5675 
Spring Garden Road. To May 5: McGin- 
ty; May 7-19: Garrison Brothers; May 
21-26: McGinty; May 28 - June 2: 
Schooner Fare. Folk and 
country/bluegrass music. Hours: Mon.- 
Wed., 11 a.m. - 11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 
1] a.m. - 12:30 a.m. 

Privateers’ Warehouse, Historic Pro- 
perties. Middle Deck: May 7-12: Amos 
Garrett, a guitar player; May 14-19, 
21-26: Bleecker Street, a rhythm and 
blues band. Hours: Lower Deck, 
11-30-12:30 a.m. Middle Deck, 11- 
2:30 a.m. 

The Village Gate, 534 Windmill Road, 
Dartmouth. To May 5: Jntro. Hours: 
Mon: - Wed., 10 a.m. - 11 p.m.; Thurs. 
- Sat. 10 a.m. - 12:30 a.m. 

The Network Lounge, 1546 Dresden 
Row. To May 5: Hits; May 7-9: 
Haywire; May 10-13: Fanters; May 
14-19: Passion; May 28-June 2: The 
Perfect Affair: Top 40 dance bands. 
Hours: Mon. - Sat. till 2 a.m. 

Little Nashville, 44 Alderney Drive. 
All country. To May 6: Whiskey Fever; 
May 7-13: Dynasty; May 14-20: Morn’n 
Sun; May 21-27: Goldstrikers; May 28 - 
June 3: Robert and Giselle and Private 
Stock. Hours: Every night 9 p.m. - 3 
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Executives like these will star 
~ 400 new Canadian businesses in 


4 > 


Throughout Canada groups of Junior Achievers will be launching their 
own business enterprises this year. 

Advised by professional volunteers from the business community, 
these ambitious high school students will learn first hand what business 
is all about. They will come to appreciate the risks and rewards — and 
why our free enterprise system is so productive. 

If you are a business professional who would like to help — or a 


student who would like to participate — call your local Junior Achieve- 
ment office listed in the white or 


yellow pages of your phone direc- _~ YOUR 
tory, or write: Junior Achievement INVESTMENT 
of Canada, 3240 Bloor Street West, ae 





Toronto, Ontario, M8X 1E4. JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 
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